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POETRY. 
THE VOICELESS. 


[BY 0. W. HOLMES.] 

We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber,— 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to on them ;— 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone, 
Whose song has told their beart’s sad stery,— 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory! 
Not where Leucadian breezes swee 
QO’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine, 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses,— 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 


LETTER G. 


[CONCLUDED. } 

With this sudden change ofsune he ran to his 
wife, who sat, white and miserable, staring through 
fast-dropping tears at the unfortunate chicken. If me 
had bought it with the feathers on, it would have 
gone into the oven all the same, with undoubting 
faith that it would come out ready for the table; and 
now to be so laughed at, and to deserve it!—she was 
ready to die with distress. 

_ But Peter comforted her with the maxim that “ac- 
cidents would occur in the best regulated families,” 
and then went out and bought some oysters, and they 
had a nice time after all. 

Poor things! they were devoted to each other. 
Grim, gaunt Poverty had not planted herself quite 
oad on their hearthstone, and love bravely held his 
But the time did come. 

In vain had Peter tried to sell his poetry, and his 
wife’s crochet-work; the newspapers and fancy stores 


| 


the poor fellow, unknown to his wife, had answered 
two advertisements, one of which directed the anxious 
inquirer to send four postage stamps, and receive in 
return an infallible receipt for making a fortune—no 
capital required. Peter got liberal directions how to 
make waffles, pouring the mixture out of an oil-can, 
cooking, and afterwards carrying them round for sale, 
kept hot on a portable stove. The other proved to be 
an invitation, if he was “small and spry” to join a ne- 
gro minstrel band, in the capacity of female dancer. 

It was now November, and Mr. Bolton had come 
to the city with his wife. Madam had kept the a 
hand over him in splendid style; for he bad not da 
to write to his little Madge, and forgive her, as he 
longed to do. - 

“Wait a while,” said.she, “Master Brooks’ money 
will certainly last six months. When it is gone, and 
they have felt the consequences of their disobedience, 
it will be time enough for forgiveness.” 

And so the poer old inan, with his gray hair a shade 
whiter, and one or two additional furrows in his kind, 
weak face, put his hands in his pockets, and went 
brooding up and down the house like a heavy old 
ghost. | 

He took rooms at the Coleridge, and the very next 
day went wandering, in an anxious, stupid way, 
past the Byron House, staring at the windows, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of the sweet face he loved so dear- 
ly. Not succeeding, he took courage, buttoned up 
coat tight, and gave a desperate ring at the 

ll. 


“What? gone away?” he echoed after the servant. 
“Gone where!” 
“Don’t know, sir.’ 


“Don’t know, you scoundrel! ‘Youdo know. Tell 


me instantly, rascal.” 
‘‘You had better at the office,” said the 
man. 


The office did not know either; and the poor old 
chap went home with a big lump bebind his left waist- 
coat ket, and a smaller oue in his throat, which 
would not go away. 

Some weeks after this, Mr. Bolton heard alady who 
sat next him at dinner telling her neighbor on the 
other side, of such an interesting young person who 
had applied at their Society for work. 

“She could bring no references,” the lady continued, 
“but her sweet face and modest, trembling manuer 
moved iny pity, and I gave her some coarse sewing. 


declined speculating in amateur performances. ‘Then | She brought it back this morning, spotted here and | 
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there with tiny red dots of ‘blood, which had come | 


from her poor little pricked fingers. She is evidently 
not used to needlework, for the stitches are seven 

ways for Sunday, and by no means presentable; but 

I gave the poor thing more work, aud shall take out 
some of the first and sgw it properly. She refused to 
tell me where she lived; but I am certain there are 

some romantic or sad circumstances connected with 

her.present destitution ” 
r. Bolton listened with his lips apart and a 
blanched face. 

He began counting on his fingers, “September, ‘Oc- 
tober, November: not quite three months. No, no,” 
he thought, “‘it cannot be my darling! God forbid 
it. My wife said his money would last six months.” 

The same evening he met the lady in the hall. 
“Madam,” he said, his voice trembling, “I heard you 
telling at the dinner-table to-day about a poor young 
creature who was trying to earn bread. Give her 
this, and God bless you!” He puta fifty dollar note 
in her hand, and almost ran away. ‘The lady looked 
extremely astonished, then extremely thankful; for 
she had taken a singular interest in this case. 

But it was Madge who had come to this pitiful 
pass! Day after day had her husband rushed des- 
perately out, determined to saw wood if he could do 
no better, while the weeping little wife sat alone 
brooding and brooding, thinking how to escape utter 
destitution. They owed for rent, and starvation was 
close at hand. 

At last she bethought herself of applying to her 
landlady, who s€emed kind-hearted in her rough way; 
and the hapless little woman went down, timidly 
knocked at her door, and, when bidden to enter, told 
her wishes. 

“Can you do braiding on merino? I can get you 
lots of that.”’ | 

“Not well, I am afraid,” answered Madge, sadly. 
“T would rather try some very plain sewing.” 

“Why can’t you do fine sewing?” said the woman; 
with a Os of contempt in her voice. “If you can’t 
sew well, why don’t you get a machine? You can’t 
help making nice work with that.” 

- She might as well have asked why she didn’t leave 
this sorrowful world, and fly up to the moon on a 
broomstick. Madge simply said she could not buy a 
machine; whereupon the good soul twisted her brows, 
and bit her thumb, and having thus refreshed her 
memory, said: “Well, I believe the ladies in Trans- 
figuration Church give out work to poor folks. You 
might try there, and to-day is the day.” : 

oor little Madge thanked her; and lest her cour- 
age should fail,hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
almost ran to the church, with what success the read- 
er has already learned. 

Meanwhile Peter had got copying to do for a law- 
yer; and thus the two barely managed to keep the 
wolf from the door. More they soll not do, except 
love one another; and this love melted, like electricity, 
the iron chains of despair as fast as the cruel links 
were forged, and kept their hearts from breaking. 

_ They began to look gaunt and hungry. They were 
wretchedly shabby in their dress, for the best of their 
wardrobe had gone, long since, to the pawnbrokers. 
Yes, they had learned the way to that dreadful tomb, 
where, laid away like corpses, are myriad tokens of 
better days. 


One day when Madge took back her work, she look- 
ed so unusually wan, almost wild, that her kind friend, 
with delicate questioning begged once more to know 
her history. 4 was the first time the Society had 
met after Mr. Bolton had given the fifty-dollar note, 
and Mrs. Easton was anxious to bestow it immediately; 
but at the first inquiry Madge’s trembling lips closed, 
after one little deep sob, and she froze into a white 
statue. 

Then Mrs. Easton tried pretended harshness. “Your 
sewing is very badly done, Mrs. King” (she had given 
this name), “I can help you, perhaps, in a better 
way. I can assist you with money, and—”’ 

“Madame!” Up the blood rushed to her face, forth 
flashed a dart from her eyes, and trembling all over 
she cried: “I do not want your money! I want 
work!” Then nature resenting the fierce struggle 
with her pride, gave way suddenly, and she sank 
down, fainting, on the floor, one we pressed against 
her crusbed and bleeding heart, which that offer of 
money had torn like a barbed arrow. 

Mrs. Easton hastened to call assistance and unloose 
the dress of the poor little creature. A faint color 
came creeping back to her lips, and she made a feeble 
attempt to rise. But she was powerless, and she lay 
there uttering half unconscious farewells to her hus- 
band, who would go back to his uncle and be for- 
given; she was quite broken down; her friends, 
puting their arms tenderly around her, raised her to 

er feet and assisted her into Mrs. Easton’s own Car- 
riage at the door, and conveyed her to her poor home. 

When she had been gently laid upon her own bed, 
and Mrs Easton had smoothed back her hair, and kiss- 
ed her, Madge opened her heart, and, with stormy, 
scalding tears, told all her story except her name. 

“Sixteen and nineteen! two mere children, and strug- 
gling for bread!” murmured Mrs. Easton. ‘“Some- 
thing must be done, and instantly.” She looked 
around the room. It was asneat as hands could 
make it, but cold and dreary, for the small fire in the 
little stove made poor resistance against a gloomy 
December day. She did not dare to buy food and 
send it to Madge, whose resolute words, “I want 
work!” still rang in her ear, and defied her to make a 
me Sey on charity of this young thing, at once so 

rail and so indomitable. Suddenly a theught struck 
her, and affectionately patting Madge’s cheek, she 
said: “Take courage, dear—take hope to your heart. 
The worst has passed. Since you will not take mon- 
ey for your bitter needs, I will send you that which 
will make money for you, this evening if I ean. 
Good-by. Keep up a brave heart, better times are 
coming.” 

She replenished the fire, and went away; while 
Madge, still too weak to rise, lay, with closed eyes, 
wondering over her words, and soon after fell into a 
dreamless sleep. 

Towards evening it grew stormy. Peter had writ- 
ten all day, until the characters danced on the page, 
yet he had a thick roll of MSS. which must be copied 
that evening. Desolate and desperate, mortally tired, 
he fought his way against the sharp, blinding sleet, 
which the sobbing gusts of wind drove into his face. 
Gaining his home, he paused a moment at his room- 
door to call into his haggard countenance a hopeful 
look, for these two loving hearts wore masks, when in 
each other’s presence. 
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‘He opened the door; he glanced at the bed; a shnd- 


der shook his frame, and a black veil seemed to come 
down over his eyes. She lay there so still, her face 
so white in such a death-like hush. Was it sheet or 
shroud which covered her? 

“Madge!” How strange his voice sounded, like a 
far away hoarse whisper. Mastering his awful terror 
with a strong effort he advanced to the bed; leaned 
over, straining his eyes blinded with fear, and saw the 

ntle rise and fall of her breathing. ‘Thank God, it 
is not death but sleep!” he almost screamed. He 
flung himself on his knees at the foot of the bed, and 
buried his face in the clothes. Great sobs burst from 
his laboring, heaving breast; the veins in his temples 
stood out tense like cords; then ahot rain of tears 

ured from his eyes, and his cry was “My little wife, 
my poor, little wife! I thought I had killed her.” 

In vain Madge, who had started upin affright at 
his first exclamation, implored him to look at her; to 
speak to her, to stop those dreadful tears. His pas- 
sionate anguish would have way, and remorse was 
tugging at his heart-strings; he had deliberately rob- 
bed his darling of every earthly comfort—so it seem- 
ed now to him; his selfish love confronted him, and, 
pointing at the wan face and emaciated figure of his 
wife, held him to the rack and kept him there. 

“Madge, Madge!” he said, in a tone of such bitter 
sadness that it brought great wistful tears in her eyes 
—“I wonder you domot curse the day you ever saw 
my face. Let me take you back to your father and 
go my way alone. I will kneel to him! Iwill kiss his 
feet!” he cried, frantically; ‘‘but you shall no longer 
die by inches, I have been cruel. I am a wretch. O 
on help me to save my darling, my little, little 
wife.” 

“You don’t love me, then; you want to send me 
away; and her cheek grew livid, her breast heaved, 
- her woeful eyes grew more hollow and sha- 
owy. 

“Oh, Madge, you know better! you know how 
wholly, entirely, my heart is yours. It is because I 
have loved you so selfishly, and stolen from you all 
the bloom, and light, and bliss of youth that 1 wish 
tosave you. Why were you lying in that death- 
like sleep? Was it not exhaustion from overwork?” 

“‘Why no, dear, nothing of the kind;” and with 
changing color she recounted the adventures of the 
morning, and the strange hopeful language of her 
friend Mrs. Easton. 


Then she rose and steadying herself so her hus- | 


band should not see how weak she still was, hastened 
to muke tea. If she had dared she would have 
brought out two tiny mutton chops, put away for the 
next day’s dinner; but there was “the next day” sit- 
ting on the chops, Kke a goblin keeping guard, and 
she shut the cupboard door with a sigh. 

They had just set down to the tea and some dry 
toast; for the last of the butter had been eaten the 
day before. It had lasted three months; and had 
been’a capital purchase after all; but to have any 
more of so great a luxury was not to be thought of. 
Madge had poured out one cup of tea, when some one 
knocked at the door. Being bidden to enter, a man 
came in with a small table on his shoulder. He set it 
down, went out, returned with a bundle, set that 
down, said there was nothing to pay, and vanished. 


“Some amiable lunatic seems to have sent us a 
piece of furniture,’’ said Peter. 

“I havn’t the slightest idea what it can mean, dear. 
What an odd little table, isn't it, with such a strange 
ornament in the middle of it? I declare it looks like a 
big letter G. How funny. What can that mean?’ 

“Being sent to you, it stands for little goose, dar- 
ling,” said Peter, getting up from his untasted tea, 
and going round to the mysterious table to examine 
it. ‘Dont you see what it is? It’s a sewing machine. 
Here’s the wheel, and here’s the place for the fvvot. 
Listen.” 

Hegently moved the treadle, and in a moment an 
almost imperceptible tiny “tick, tick” was heard, like 
the faint echo of a cheery little cricket on the hearth. 
Then Peter opened a emall drawer; in it were three or 
four renee lei little instruments, some needles, 
and a pamphlet. He took the last out and turned 
over the leaves. “Oh,” he said, “these odd looking 
steel customers are hemmers, fellers, etc., are they? 
And here are some jolly directions for using it. I tell 
you what, Madge, it will be just next to nothing to 
turn out a dress with twenty-nine flounces. Guorge- 
ous letter G.” 

But what was that foolish little Madge doing 
standing there so absorbed and silent? 

Oh, was this blessed relief meant for her? With 
a pale face and clasped hands she listened to her hus- 
band, her gaze fastened on the magical letter which 
had the power to bring such unutterable comfort to 
their home—debts paid, sufficient food, bright fires. 
All at once Mrs Easton’s wordss—‘“I will send you that 
which will make money for you’’—flashed into her 
mind. She understood. Her ‘heart beat loud and 
fast, and then tide upon tide of rosy color overspread 
her face until, at length, the tears bursting from her 
uplifted eyes, she sobbed out, “Thank God, oh, thank 
God, it is for me. Now we need not starve.” 

The next instant she was clasped in her husband’s 
arms, and these two poor lonely children had a good 
cry together. 

“You wont think now of sending me home, darling, 
will you?” murmured Madge, nestling close to his 
heart. “Here is my home.” And she pressed her soft 
cheek against him—she was “just as high as his 
heart.” 

She got a tight bug for answer, and then they found 
out that they were very hungry,and the tea was quite 
cold. Madge flew round and made more tea, raps a 
it was the very last drawing but one, declaring she 
didn’t care a fig for the extravagance; and then get- 
ting more excited, she whipped the mutton-chops out 
of the cupboard in a trice, and broiled them without 
the slightest ccmpunction abont the next day’s din- 
ner, and made toast brown and crisp, and said, langh- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, never mind the butter.” 

After tea Peter helped to wash the dishes, and the 
clumsy fellow broke a plate, and Madge laughed at it 
—such a blithe little arg and all becanse there 
stood in the room a small table—with the letter G 
upon it. They had quite forgetten the bundle a'l 
this time; but now Madge opencd it, and fuund a note 


inside. It read thus: 
‘“‘December 22. 


“Dean Mrs, Krva.— A kind old gentleman accidentally 
beard me tell a friend of your painful situation, and it was 
he who gave me the money for you. which yon refused. 1 have 
therefore purchased with it this sewing-machine. 
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I send you a dozen fine shirts from our Society, for making 
which we shall pay you seventy-five cents each. 

Your self-reliance is as fortunate for you as the accident 
which gave you your benefactor, for you could not have made, 
I am sure, a wiser use of the money. 

Happy tbat you will be dependent only on your own brave 

and the sewing-machine, I am your sincere friend, 
Mary Easton.” 

She very nearly got crying again over this note, 
thankful, grateful tears, and not trusting herself to 
speak, she handed it to her husband, and sat down at 

e machine with the little book of directions in her 
hand. It would almost go of itself! She adjusted 
her work, put her foot on the treadle, and began. Ab- 
sorbed, fascinated, now pale, now flushed, her lips 
ry her eyes shining like stars, she watched the 
white seam gliding swiftly away. 

The letter G was a magical living thing to her, and 
its gentle little ‘tick, tick,” was like the joyous song 
of the lark to her upward-lifted, praying, grateful 
heart. 

One hour and a half, two, and the shirt was finish- 
ed; with a radiant, gladsome smile, Madge, threw it 
to her husband, who had been watching the work 
with almost breathless interest. 

“Oh, darling letter G!’’ cried Madge. “Seventy- 
five cents! It would have taken me three days to 
have earned so much money with my fingers; and 
here you sing a dear old song, and, presto! the seven- 
ty-five cents are mine!” 

“Tt has brought back hope and life to my darling,” 
said Peter; “and I say long life and happiness to the 
godd old cove whose money bought this. Bless his 
spectacles, wig and whiskers! he is worth an army of 
such as your cruel old father,and my snarling old uncle.” 

“Don’t say so. But really I think I ought to 
thank him.” 

“Do you? Well, write a pretty little note, and tell 
him he’s a darling and you're another.” 

“I shall do no such thing; I shall thank him with 
all my heart for my letter G.” * 

And so she did. 

Before two days were over she had finished and 
taken to the Society rooms the dozen shirts, and nine 
dollars were handed to her. She sat as one entranced, 
believing that she must be a second Danae, with the 
golden shower falling around her. 


She gave her note to Mrs. Easton with a blush and 
smile, and begged her to hand it to her kind unknown 
friend, and hurried home with a new supply of work. 

At the door she met her landlady. 

“Was it a sewing-machine, ma’am,” she inquired, 
“which came to you the other night?” | 

“Yes,” answered Madge. 

“Lor’, ma’am! my Jane’s almost 
work they want her to do for Christmas. She’s got 
all of a dozen children’s dresses to braid, which it 
aint possible to do half. If you could help her ma’am, 
of course you'd get the money for all you’ddo. Is 
there a braider to your machine?” 

“Come up and I’ll see,” said Madge. 

The landlady only waited to run into her room and 
bring out a bundle when the two ascended the stairs. 
Madge hurried to the little drawer and took out her 
book of directions. 

“Yes, yes!’’ she said, joyfully, “here it is! ‘The 
braid is to pass through a hole in the foot’ Yes I 
can do ii a id thank you a thousaud times!” 


crazy with the 


here is the braid; and that’s the machine, is it? an odd 
one, any how,” and off went the good soul quite re- 
lieved. 

In the afternoon, just before the sun set, Peter came 
in. She could hardly stop to give him welcome with 
a kiss. Her dress was nearly done. 

“Madge, do you know it is Christmas-eve?” asked 
Peter. 

“Yes darling.” 
her. 

“What an unkind, unforgiving, uncharitable old 
blunderbuss your father is!” 

“Hush, dear! Poor papa! I’m sure he’ll be lone- 
some to-night. I wish—oh, how I wish he could have 
forgiven me! I should be glad and thankful to live 
here just as we do if papa would forgive me and love 
me again.” 

Fast-coming tears blinded her. She had to stop 
working and hide her pale face on her husband’s 
shoulder. They were so absorbed in each other that 
they had not heard the door open. They did not see 
standing there in the dusky gloom, as if transfixed, 
an old man, with remorse and grief convulsing every 
feature. His lips moved but no sound came from 
them; it neat as if this remorse and grief had 
swelled in his throat and closed it. His eyes were 
strained upon the wan, tearful face of the young wife. 
He wildly pressed his hands upon his head, and utter- 
ed a hollow groan. ° 

“What's that?” 

With a piercing, sudden scream which rang through 
the room, Madge was in his arms, crying, sobbing, 
laughing with her lips against his cheek, and mur- 
muring, “}’ather, dear father, thank God! thank God!” 

“Oh, Madge, darling,” he cried, “forgive me, try to 
forgive me! 1 know you do; but oh! say it, my little 
Madge, whom IJ have treated so cruelly. And you my 
son, you will not refuse my hand? Oh! God bless 
you both and forgive me. She said I must wait six 
months; she said I must punish you for yuur disobe- 
dience. But oh, my darling, will God ever forgive 
me for bringing you to this?” 


He held her tight, and great scalding tears fell from 
his eyes upon her face. His very heart was torn by 
the sight of that pale, patient face, so unlike his 
blooming dimpled Madge. 
| “Never mind, papa,” she said at last; “don’t be go 

grieved; it is alt right now; and I wonld not have 
had it different.’’ 

“Oh, my little Madge, when I gave the money to 
Mrs. Easton for the poor suffering creature, little did 
I dream it was for my ewn darling. As I sat down 
to dinner to-day Mrs. Easton handed me your pre- 
cious note. Your handwriting! I jumped up, upset 
my chair, and rushed out of th® room. I suppose 
they thought me mad. But I have you once more, my 

t. You shall never leave me again. You and 

eter nust come away immediately. She shall give 
way. She shall forgive you. She ought to ask your 
| forgiver.ess. And we shall all be happy again.” 

They told him of all that had happened. They 
softened the bitterest part of the sad narrative, for his 
poor old heart was so grieved and remorseful. 

Then they made a little feast for him; for he had 
lost his dinuer in the mingled joy and anguish of find- 


And a little fluttering sigh escaped 


‘*Well here’s a little merino dress, all stamped, and 
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| ing his child, and they too had appetites sharpened 


and quickened by their happiness. 

Peter ran owt and bought a capital steak with the 

propriate “fixings.” It took all his money, but we 
won’t mention it; and when he returned he sat the 
table, while Madge broiled, and turned; and tossed 
the steak in a manner to reflect undying hovor on her 
skill as a cook; while her father first pulled the cor- 
ners of his mouth down to cry, then suddenly twisted 
them up to laugh, winking very hard between misery 
and amusement that his little girl should have been 
brought to such a pass. 

But oh! wasn’t it jolly? wasn’t it gorgeous?—these 
are Peter’s vulgarexpressions, not mine. Madge with 
her blue eyes fixed upon her venerable parent, her 
husband with his adoring eyes fixed upon her, and 
the kind old father burying his face every other min- 
ute in his pocket-handkerchief. Everybody was for- 
ary and all the sad past was forgotton; and a sweet, 

h look of joyous peace came into Madge’s eyes. 

They could not go away that night, but next 
morning, Peter went to that awful place, the pawn- 
broker’s, and redeemed their wardrobe with some of 
the money which Mr, Bolton had given to his darling. 

Then the good landlady was paid, and presented 
with such little articles of furniture as they had 
bought; and a half sad, and half happy farewell look 
was taken at the r, little rooms, which had wit- 
nessed so much suffering, and so much happiness. 

“Peter, we must take my precious letter G. Do 
you ever think I shall part with that, my dear?” 

Madge did not dream of relinquishing her dearly- 
bought self-reliance, and becoming once more a use- 
less fine lady. No indeed! She and her letter G., 
both singing, made almost everything she wore, with 
no end of tucking and hemming; and many of her 
dresses sprouted out in “curly-cues and whirligigs” 
of the most intricate and beautiful patterns of braid- 
ing and embroidery. Oh yes! and better than this, 
many another letter G made music in the wretched 
homes where hitherto Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” had 
been sobbed out by fainting, starving souls. Madge 
picked her father’s pocket with impunity for this pur- 
ose. With every gift of one his poor old heart grew 
ighter. It seemed like expiating for his unkindness 
to his darling, and soothing his bitter memory of her 
troubles. 

And when, nearly a year after, little babe Madge 
came, and lay nestling soft on her happy young 
mother’s breast, seeming like a tiny child-angel ‘which 
had floated down to her out of heaven, the snow- 
white robesin which the wee thing was tenderly 
wrapped owed their dainty grace to the letter G. 


THE BOUDOIR. 


{From Flag of Our Union.) 

The Marquis de C., a French nobleman of large pro- 
perty, possesses a handsome mansion in the Champs 
Elysees, Paris. It was his fortune to espouse a very 
beautiful woman, to whom he was fon ly attached, 
anda chateau of the marquis’s, some forty miles from 
the capital, became their constant residence. Here, 
however, the marchioness was at length attacked 
with severe illness, and, although her life was saved, 
continued to suffer from agonizing pains in the head, 
the sole alleviation of os seemed to consist iu 


having her beautiful hair, which touched the ground. 
combed for several hours a day, the marquis himself, 
when her maid was tired, frequently taking his turn 
in this occupation. 

~The seeds of disease were, however, too deeply 
sown, ‘and, after many alternations of sickness and 
amendment, the poor young wife wry | died. 

In despair at her loss, the marquis left the chateau 
forever, and returning to Paris, shut himself up in his 
house, refusing all comfort and all society excepting 
that of one intimate friend, Monsieur Alphonse F., 
who had been a frequent visitor at the chateau. 

It happened that a process rendered it incumbent 
on the widower to produce certain papers essential to 
the case, which had been placed in a cabinet at the 
chateau. But the bereaved husband positively re- 
fused to revisit the scene of his former happiness, and 
despite the arguments of his legal adviser, remained 
inexorable, when Alphonse F., entering while the dis- 
course continued, volunteered to spare his friend’s 
feelings by visiting the chateau and obtaining the re- 
quired papers. ‘ 

The marquis thanked him cordially, a “You 
will find the papers in my escritoire beside the door. 
They are tied with red tape, and are deposited in the 
second pigeon-hole at 


dvuor.”’ 


With these instructions, Alphonse F., started on 
his journey, and, on reaching the chateau, reached the 
apartment he sought. 

A cold, damp vapor seemed to e the room 
and he hastened to complete his task and begone. 
Recalling, in spite of himself, the image of the fair 
and blissful being he had met there, he slowly opened 
the escritoire, and at once descried the papers, describ- 
ed by hisfriend. Carefully removing them, he was 
in the act of reclosing the escritoire, when he felt or 
fancied he felt, a light pressure on his shoulder. He 
turned and beheld—the marchioness! 

She was dressed in white, her face was deadly pale, 
and her beautiful black silken tresses were, as he had 
often seen them in later days, flowing unconfined to 
her very feet. He let fall the papers, and rushing 
through the deserted rooms, never stopped till he 
reached the courtyard, where his horse awaited him. 

He was about to mount and gallop from the haunt- 
ed spot, when the reflection of his friend's disappoint- 
ment, and the incredulity with which his explanation 
would certainly be met, induced him to e an ef- 
fort to recover what he began to consider superstit- 
ious weakness. He re-ascended the stairs, traversed 
the rooms without glancing to the right or left, enter- 
ed the boudoir, seized the papers and was departing, 
when again a touch was laid upon his shoulder. The 
figure he had before seen stood close beside him, hold- 
ing what seemed to be a comb in its hand, and age 
it to him, as if inviting him to use it on the b 
tresses that covered her like a shroud. 

Hardly knowing what he did, A. seized the comb, 
made an attempt to pass it through the flowing hair, 
failed, and felt back insensible. How long he re- 
mained in that state he never knew. The moment he 
regained consciousness he tottered from the room, 
mounted his horse, and made his way to Paris, where 
he lay for weeks, prostrated with brain fever. 

Monsieur Alphonse F. still lives, and himself re- 


lated this anecdote to the narrator. . 


e end furthest from the. 
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this rule. Speaking, however, in general terms, the 
mind seems striving to express itself in hy- 
rbole as though ordinary language was too tame for 

purpose. This has furnished ~ the estimation of 
foreigners, who always observe salient points, a na- 
NATIONAL TRAITS AND THEIR CAUSES tional trait. American humor possesses also this 
: quality of hugeness. The case of the man whose foot 

.s was so darge that he had to repuir to a fork of the 
Nomper Six.—Parr 1. road to find a boot-jack of sufficient size is an illu- 

An examination of the American character will con- | etration of this, desire for extreme proportions even 
clude our present series. in matters of fun. This tendency to extravagance 


The most distinguished colonists of America being | in conception, we take it, has been fostered by the 
English, the American may be said in general terms, | Opening presented for speculative thought by constant- 
to be an Englishman existing under new conditions. ly enlarging scenes of national and individual great- 
All that has been said of the English character, so far | ness—for extravagant as has been the American mind, it 
as it has been influenced by a mixture of the blood of | has hardly kept pace with the facts of American pro- 
the daring and energetic of all ages, can therefore be | gress. Even the half humorous, half earnest boast of 
said of the America; and yet, as now developed, the | “whipping all creation” may be traved to that vast 
American presents some strong characteristics entirely | opening for unlimited domain which spread 
unknown to his English progenitor. before the nation like a mist hiding a glory too great 

So far as the independent nature of the American | for comprehension. . 
is concerned, it was brought with him to this conti- 
nent. Oppressive circumstances but stimulated and — 
called it into exercise. ‘This feature he owes more to 
his descent than to any influence of location. Both 
ancestry and surroundings, however, had their influ- PROFESSOR TULLIDGE’S BENEFIT 
ence in ‘this particular. While all the tendencies of CONCERT. 
his race led him to resist aggression, the propitious 
facts of a rich and expansive country, inspiring in its 


—~ 


This concert came off on Saturday evening last at 


- 


! extent and productiveness,invited bim to independence. the 13th Ward Assembly Rooms. 
The Declaration of Independence did not spring alone Among many excellent points, both vocal and in- 
from the depths of feeling possessed by a manly race | strumental, we notice the fullowing: 


4 have given birth to it—it was inspired by mountain, | was rendered by the company with excellent preci- 
| river, lake and teeming fields, as well as by a greater | sion; several fine points of expression were well 
oP influence still. God does not make a nation out of a | brought out by Professor Tullidge. 
| single quality or a solitary favoring condition; but | 
it from the combination of ase:ies of multiplied and care- 
| fully conducted provideuces all leading up to the gen- 
eral end. 
Ror to those qualities which now so much distinguish 
the American from the Englishman, they have been 
gradually induced by the of hie situation. by Mrs. al highly 
‘The first few generations were English in tone and 
- habit. Take, for instance, the statesmen of the Revo- That vocal and instrumental master-piece of Sir H. 
| - lution, they were English in their formalities, their | 8. Bishop, “Ihe Chough and the Crow,” from the se- 
_ love of decorum, and their moderation of language. | ™!-opera of Guy Mannering, was a gem of choral and 
- They clung tenaciously to many of the customs and | 800 vocalization, by both principals and company. 
most of the etiquette of the old world—simply except- Miss Nunn’s “Sweet Spirit Hear my Prayer” was 
: ing its right to control their I-berties. By slow de- | a choice bit of vocal expression. 


; —under less favoring circumstances they might never Danby’s splendid old glee, “Awake, Zolian Lyre,” 


Tho execution of Mrs. Tompson in the songs “Thou 
art lovelier’’ and “Blanche Alpen” proved her practi- 
cal acquaintance with the florid and expressive school 
of vocal music. 


The rendition of the comic duetto, ‘‘The Cousins,” 


grees these habits induced by descent and sustained Calcott’s spirited glee the “Red Cross Knight” sung 
by tradition died out, and the influences of nature as | by Messrs. Williams, Tullidge and Daynes, reminded 
felt in scenery and climate; of enterprise as inspired | us of the superiority of English authors over those of 
by an almost untrodden country; of boldness and har- | all other nations in this style of composition, “Come 
: dihood as promoted by exploration; of unlimited am- | to the Greenwood” by Miss Evans, a young lady who 
bition as developed by a new world far vaster than | made her debut on this occasion, showed her pussess- 
| their hopes, began to make their own peculiar and | ed of a good voice and a fine intonation : 
distinct impression, and a new type of character—the The principal sophrano Mrs. Lindsay proved her 
oe | Anglo-American—was presented hefore the world. excellence asa choral leader. Her songs “Sunny 
: : A mong the characteristics which have been develop- | Day’s” and “Floating in the Wind” were very credit- 
| 


ed since the days of the Revolution, and which now / ably rendered. 

distinguish the American, is a certain hugeness—or Our young artist Mr. Dayne, Jun., gave us some 
as some deem it an extravagance of speech and con- | choice organ execution. Mrs. Covk exhibited her 
ception. ‘This is seen more particularly in American | usual skil! as an accompanyist. 

orators of the modern school, as well as in much of the “The Tick!ing Trio,” which was loudly encored sent 
literature of the present period,—not but that. there | the audience home in a good humor. 
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Lake Crry, March 31, 1868. 
Eprror MaGazine: 
- | think it but due to the readers of your articles on 
“National Traits and their Causes,” that you should 
enlighten them as to the correctness of certain, dissen- 
ting views on the above subject, published in the 
Daily Telegraph on Friday last and signed 


We are under obligation to our correspondent for 
his interest in the subject, but we never treat serious- 
ly articles of the kind referred to. We have, how- 
ever, handed over the matter for the amusement nd 
edification of “Our Hired Man.” 


* 


‘OUR HIRED MAN” ON THE RESUR- 
RECTION MAN. 


[AN EXPLANATION. ] 


Our Hired Man comes to the relief of an unhappy 
individual, a countryman of a very “low” order, whose 
mind has been laboring against seas of affliction at dis- 
covering from some of the leading articles of this pa- 
per that a mountain-bred people as a general thing 
possess some qualities uncommon to lowlanders. This 
individual signs his name Resurcam, which means “I 
shall rise again,” and is a neat reference to his present 
depr.ssed condition. Our assistant’s Latin pronun- 
ciation having been neglected in his youth, he calls 
him the “Resurrection Man” for shortness. 

The first plaintive utterances of this “depres’d”’ in- 
dividual are as follows:— 

EbITOoR 

I wish to ask you a question, which I consider of some impor- 
tance to the people of this Territory. I wish to know whether 
you,-as a public journalist, deem it wisdom on the part of those 
who know better, to allow an individual, without remonstrance, 
to mislead the ignorant and the unwary of this Territory, by 
statements such as follows: 

“The denizens of a valley, or a wide, low, flat extent of conn- 
try. is as suré to be so many degrees lower in the temperature 
of his feelings, as in the air he breathes, and he will be as much 
less excitable as the uniformity of the plain he surveys is less 
inspiring than mountain wilds.” 


Here “Our Hired Man” flies to the aid of the resur- 
rection man. Benighted individuals will wonder 
where the “importance to the people of this Territory” 
fies. ‘Our Hired Man” is able to explain. The “im- 
portance to the people of this Territory” is two-fold 
The Editor of this Magazine has been guilty of eu- 
logizing a mountain bred people. It is important that 
this should be stopped because the Utonians live in 
the mountains. The “Resurrection man” holding that 
& mountain bred people are sometimes disposed ‘‘to be 
afflicted with goitre which makes them semi-idiotic it is 
Important that this should be known, it being to the 
“Inhabitants of this Territory” a very cheering and 
interesting fact for contemplation.” 

Having assisted our “rising” friend so far “Our 
Hired Man” will still further expend his energies in 
his behalf, regardless of expense. It “strikes” the 
“Resurrection Man” that there are “iow countries 
wherein this trait of excitability is developed to a 
certain extent” “he instances the bogs of Iréland” 

Irishmen have been known to become excited.” It is 


very strange but “Our Hired man” has discovered 
the same phenomenon. He has known whiskey “to 
have a very “elevating” effect even in a “flat low 
country,” and even where—in addition to the gene- 


ral flatness of the country—there was superadded a 


very interesting “flatness” of the individual himself. 
For the time being, whiskey has, in his opinion, 
an effect very similar to living in amountainous region. 
But asit happens that “excitability” of temperament is 
not imputed by the Uram Magazine to a-mountain life 
alone, but hardihood, boldness and such like qualities 
instead, neither the Irishman nor the whiskey have 
particularly to do with the case. 


Not only does it “strike” the “Resurrection Man”’ 
that Irishmen are excitable, but profound observation 
has enabled him to discover that the inhabitants of 
France’s fertile plan are mercurial. That the Ishmael- 
ite of the plains is sometimes a Tartar; and that the 
southern American is often a “fire eater,” all of which 
facts our mountain bred “Hired Man’’—whose ances- 
tors of the twentieth degree made a point of never 
speaking anything but mountain gallic of the most 
gutteral and unproneuncable kind—is very reluctant- 
ly compelled to admit. But as it happens again— 
and such things will happeu—that the Uran Macazine 
traces temperature and fiery warmth of nature to cli- 
mate and peculiarities of race as well as to a moun- 
tain life—and only traces them to that kind of‘exist- 
ence all other things being equal, the admission only 
proves one thing, and that is, that the “Resurrection 
Man” is of that order of philosophers who believe 
they can construct a chart of man’s character from the 
nature of a wart on the end of his nose; or tell all his 
instincts from seeing one corner of his eye—or what is 
the same thing, understand the whole theory of half a do- 
zen chapters from an intense study of one side of an 
idea: 

In closing, “Our Hired Man” will say, he was so 
interested in the original idea that the Swiss do not 
sustain the mountain theory, that he almost resolved 
to abolish William Tell for ever from his mind; and 
place under the severest ban all Geographies which 
tell how the “little brave Swiss nation” has preserved 
its independence in the midst of the Lions of Europe. 


Reflection has of course shown him how the sprightly 
Hollanders prove the “Resurrection Man’s” case to a 
hair. How unlike the flat,dead level of their country 
they are! How swift of foot! How gay and énerge- 
tic] .And then that a mountain life does not dispose 
to untameableness and unconquerability of character 
is clear because as everybody knows, the Scotch and 
the Welsh were so easily subdued by the English; 
and the Circassians of the mountains—those poor, 
weak littie fellows—who some ridiculous people im- 
agine fought for a generation—laid down their arms 
at the very first whisper of command by the Rus- 
= just like an oppressed mountain people always 
o! 


Our “lowland” friend must be comforted. If the 
nature of a country will infuse itself in all cases into 
its inhabitants, it is pleasing to reflect that the brains 
of such as live in flat regions ought at least to be 
“level.” These mountaineers won't always have it all 
theirown way. As the poet says “Resurgam, ma 
not live to see the day. But perhaps his little 


| babbies may.—Behold the good time coming.” 
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JHE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


CUBIOUS EPITAPHSHS. 
(From ‘Temple Bar.”) 
There is Franklin’s famous epitaph for himself:— 
“The Body of 
ANKLIN, 


BENJAMIN 
‘PRINTER, 
Like the cover of an old book, 
And stripped of end 
ts lette 
es here, food 
or (as eved), appear once more, 
In a new and more beautiful edition, 
Corrected amended 
y 
The Avrnor.”’ 
Or this one on a bellows maker:— 
“Here lies Jobn Melicws, 
The Prince of Good Fellows, _ 
Clerk of All-hallows, 
And maker of bellows, 
He bellows did mend till the day of his death; 
But he who made bellows could never make breath.” 


Or this, at Manchester, on an old man:— 
“Here lies John 
A man of skill, 
His age was five times ten; 
He ne’er did good, 
Nor ever would, 
Had he lived as long again.” 


Or this on a dyer:— 


“Beneath this turfa man doth lie, 
Wao dyed to live, and lived to die.” , 


As for the unintentionally grotesque epitaphs, they may be 
found in almost every churchyard in England. Now and then, 
when we hear of them, we have a suspicion that they are “too 
good to be true,” but he who has bad any experience of British 
monumental stupidity, will hesitate to put limits to the absurd- 
ity itmay display. __ 

The following are a few which we recall to mind, omitting 
such as we happen to have elsewhere seen in print. Can any- 
thing be more simply touching than the second line of this 


“IN MEMORY OF JOHN DALY, ETO. 


He died of a Quinosy, 
Aod was buried at Busy.” 


Or the third of this triplet:— 
“Here lieth wrapt in clay, 


The body of William iy 
—I have no more to say,’ 


There is certainly no lack of faith displayed in the following 
which is, we believe, to be found in Sunbury churchyard:— 

Left Sunba 


ry 
And started for Paradise, 
June 25, 18—.” 


Very different is the sceptical, not to say rollicking, tone of 


the inscription over a certain Gabriel John:— 
“Here lies the body of Gubriel Jobn, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred and one. 
Pray for his soul, or let it alone, ' 
For it is all one to Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred and one.” 


There is a fearful weight of innuendo conveyed in this stern, 
yas notice in the churchyard of Cotton Hackett, Worcester- 
‘ee the body of John Galey, in expectation of the Last 


WHAT SORT OF A MAN HE WAS THAT DAY WILL DISCOVER.” — 


Here is a cruel remark on « doctor:— 
“Here lies the corpse of Dr. Chard, 
Who filled the half of this churchyard”; 


anda still more unpardonable one on a lady, ossibly of 
loquacious tendencies too often harshly to her 
sex:— 
“‘Here rests in silent clay, 
Miss Arabella Young, 
Who, on the 21st of May 


TO HOLD HER TONGUEZ.”’ 
This is as bad as the unkind hint conveyed in the follow- 


“Here lies Ma t Sexton, 
Who never did aught to vex one. 
Not like the woman under the next stone.” 


The following is simple, at all events. It is at Melton Mow- 
bray, in Leicestersbire:— 
“Here lieth the wife of Simon Stokes, 
Who lived and died like other folks.” 


Grief and selfishness are finely mingled in the following, by 
a widower:-— 
“I’ve lost the comfort of my life, | 
Death came and took away my wife. 
And now I don’t know what to do, 
Lest death should come and take me too.’’ 


Grammar is postponed in the next to high poetical and mo- 
ral considerations:— 
“She’s gone and cannot come to we, 
But we shall shortly go toshe.” 


Another is grossly personal :— 
‘‘Reader! wherever thou be, oh, tread not hard, 
For Tadlow lies all over this churchyard.” 


The following would be set down as Irish, but we believe 
may claim a Saxon origin:— 
“Ah, cruel Death! Why so unkind, 
To take her, and leave me behind? 
Better to have taken both or neither, | 
It would have been more kind to the survivorl”’ 


Bat of the following there can be no mistake:— 


‘*‘Under this stone lie two babies dear, 
One is buried in Connaught, and the other here.” 


The monumeat—is it needful to say?—is in Ireland, in Athlone 
churchyard. 


We have always felt satisfied that that most delicious of all 
epitaphs which celebrates the virtues of Lady O'Looney, must 
have been composed by her confidential maid. We only repeat 
it here to illustrate our hypothesis 

“Here lies Lady O’Looney, 
Great niece of Burke, commonly called ‘The Sublime.’ 
She was bland, ionate, aad deeply religious; 
Also she pain in water-colors, 
And sent several pictures to the Exhibition, 
She was first consin of Lady Jones, 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven!”’ 

The following was composed by three Scotch friends, to 
whom the person commemorated bad left a legacy, with the 
hope expressed that they would honor him by some record of 
their regrets? The first friend composed the line which natu 
rally opened the epitaph:— 

“Provost Peter Patterson was Provest of Dundee, 

The second added— 

“Provost Peter Patterson, here lies he, 
_ The third could suggest no other conclasion than 

“Hallelujah! -Hallelujee!”’ 
m The following must have been flattering to the bereaved wi- 
ower:— 
_ “Here lies the body of Mary Ford, 

Whose soul. we trust. is with the Lord; 

Bat if for bell she’s changed tbis lite. 

Tis better than being John Ford’s wife.” 


We wonder whether the old bachelor commemorated in the 
next would have indorsed the epitaph provided for bhim:— 
“At threescore winters’ end I died, 
A dcheerlees being, lone and sad: 
The nuptial I never sied, 
And wished my father never had!” 


‘We confess we are sonption’ about the authenticity of th® 
epitaph on the architect Trollope:— 


| 
| 
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“Here lies William Trollope, E now both are grey-haired, and approaching the ve, and 
Who made these stonés roll up; thongh their hopes of marriage in life are over, they their 


When death took his soul up, 
_ His body filled this hole up.’ 


No doubts, however, attach to the sweet agricultural simpli- 
city which breathes through the following:— | 
“Here I lies, and no wonder I’m dead, 
For the wheel of a wagon went over my head.” 


tious story is told in some quarters of a pauper, 
ina was buried in the most 
economical fashion. . The master proposed to inscribe over his 
— “Thomas Thorps, 
His corpse.” 
The guardians at the next meeting of the board indignantly 
forbade such a profligate a of the rates, and ordered 
the epitaph to be curtail 

Corpse.”’ 


P. the most absurd of all epitaphs is that attributed to 

a pyrotechnist who died a few years ago. In the coarse of his 

travels he had been immensely struck by an inscription on the 
ve of the great musical composer Purcell:— 

“He is gone where alone his melodies can be exceeded.” 
Fired by laudable ambition to secure such praise, Mr, B. re- 
quested that over his tomb might be written— 

“He is gone where alone his rineworks can be exceeded.”’ 


—— 


HOW THE GERMANS MAKE LOVE. 
(Boston paper.) 

Oh! you American lovers, rejoicing in your secret walks, 
your lonely rides, your escorts from evening prayer meetings, 
those well-established rendezvons for lovers; you who can in- 
duige in secret sighs, biliet-doux, and poetry, little do you re- 
alise the inconvenience with which a German conrtship car- 
ried on. There are no secret interviews and smuggled letters 
to inspire the heart of an amorous German. If he has anything 
to say, he says it before anybody and everybody who happens 
to be in the room. 

If he calls upon the mistress of his affection. he bebolds her 
quietly knitting a stocking in the midst of the family circle; 
and with all this array of spectators must he unbosom his heart 
and woo his bride. By unbosoming his beart I do not mean 

roposing. Unless he can watch a second behind a door ina 
on pon or elude the watchful care of the young lady’s guar- 
dians, that momentous question, ‘Will you have me?’ and its de- 
licione answer, ‘Yes. dearest,’ will never be whispered between 
them atall. He must go to paterfamilias, or some married 
friend, whose affections are doubtless as withered as her fea- 
tures, and make them the mediators. When all is arranged, the 
engagement announced, and the romance entirely over, then 
he can see the lady alone, take her occasionally to the theatre, 
(when be wishes to do this before the engagement he must in- 
vite also the mother or the aforementioned withered relation,) 
and indulge in a walk once a week. | 

This e reserve seems at first glance the more unnatu- 
ral, from the fact that Germans are essentially a romantic and 
poetical people. Their literature, their love of music and wor- 
ship of art, show this, no less than the mistaken and romantic 
attempts at chivalry among the students, and the tenderness 
and kindness one meets with everywhere: their politeness, 
rough it sometimes is, and the interest, almost curiosity, which 
is taken in your affairs. 

But Germans have to look beyond mere flirtation and love- 

- ‘They are usually poor, and must choose a wife as the 
Vicar of Wakefield did, “for wear.”’ A flashy, brilliant girl, 
who lacked the usual domestic instruction, would never do for 
them, and a lady who should throw off her reserve and openly 
accept the attentions of gentlemen would, if she succeeded in 
keeping her character, never win a husband. 
rman men are not easily caught by appearances. There 
are some sad stories connected with German engagements, 
owing to the excessive poverty of the men, and.the necessity 
for almost every one to work his way from the bottom of the 
ladder. . 8. told me, with tears in her eyes, of an el- 
lerly lady living near here who has been engaged filty years. 
At no time has her lover earned enough to marry upon, and 


and occasional uneasiness in the right side of the chest; 


vows sacred for anotber worid. 
In America, if a lady eonsents to deliver up her own precious 


| self, the sacrifice is considered by the enraptured lover quite 


sufficient; but here the lady must bring as a dowry all the fur- 
niture, linen, and household utensile—in fact, everything 
necessary to housekeeping. The absolute dismay of an hon- 
est German, with eight charming daughters and five hun- 
dred thalers’ income, can be conceived where such a custom 
is in vogue. 

Perhaps this is one reason why the mothers do not spend 
their lives like the English do 
knock their daughters off to the lowest bidder (I fear that “low- 
est bidder” will not be understood by the speculative Yankee) 
—I mean to the man who will e the smallest amount of 
money with them, for Englishmen never think of 
incumbrance of a wife without the jointure. 


BRUNEL’S MISHAPS. 


‘From Bow Bells.) 
Althongh Brunel, the celebrated engineer, who built the 
Great Eastern, died at the comparatively early age of Gtty- 
three, it is even matter of surprise that he lived so long. 


had more perilous escapes from violent death than fall to the 


lotof most men. At the outset of his career, whep acting as 


assistant engineer to his father, in making the Thames Tunnel, . 


he had two sarrow escapes from drowning by the river bursé- 
ing in npon the works. 

me time after, when inspecting the shafts of the railway 
tunnel under Box Hill, he was one day riding a shaggy pony at 
a rapid pace down the hill, when the animal stumbled and fell, 
pitching the engineer on bis head with great violence; he was 
taken up for dead, buteventually recovered. When the Great 
bf agra line was finished and at work, he used frequently to 
ride upon the engine with the driver, and occasionally he drove 
it himself. One day when passing through the Box Tunnel 
upon the engine at considerable speed, Brunel thought he dis- 


cerned between him and the light some object standing on a 


same line of road wage es his engine was traveling. 
instantly turned on the full steam and dashed at the object, 
which was driven into a thousand pieces. It afterwards turned 
out to be a contractor’s truck, which had broken loose from « 
ballast train on its way throngh the tunnel. Another narrow 
escape which he had was on board the Great Western steam- 
ship, where be fell down a hatchway into the hold, and was 
nearly killed. 
But the most extraordinary accident which befel him was 


that which occurred while one day playing with his children.. 


Like his father, Sir Isambard, he was fond of astonishing them 
with sleight-of-band tricks, in which be displayed considerable 
dexterity; and the feat which he proposed to them on this oo- 
casion was the passing of a half-sovereign throngh his month 
out at hisear. Unfortanately. he swallowed the éoin, which 
dropped into his windpipe. The accident occurred on the 3rd 
of April, 1843, and it was followed by frequent fits of coughing, 
t; but so 

slight was the disturbance of breathing that it was for some 
time doubted whether the coin had fallen into the wind- 
pipe. After the lapse of fifteen days, Sir EB. Brodie met Mr. 
ey in consnitation, and they ceacurred in the opinion that 
most probably the half-sovereign waa lodged at the bottom .of 
the right bronchus. The day after, Mr. Brunel placed himself 
in @ prone position on his face upon some chairs, and bending 
his head and neck downwards, he distinctly felt the coin drop 
towards the glotis. A violent cough ensued, and on resuming 


the erect posture he felt as if the object again moved down- 


wards into the chest. 

Here was an engineering difficulty, the like of which Mr. Bru- 
nel had never before encountered. The mischief was purely 
mechanical; a foreign body had gone into his panes a yan 
ratus. and must be removed, if at all, by some mecha ex- 
potent. Mr. Brunel was, however. equal to the occasion. He 

ad an apparatus constructed. consisting of a platform which 
moved upon a hinge in the centre. Upon thishe bad himself 
strapped; and bis body was then inverted, in order that the 
coin might drop downward by its own weight, and so be ex- 
pelled. At the first experiment the coin again slipped towards 


the but it caused snch an alarming ot convulsive 
cou 


ing and appearance of choking that danger was appre- 
hended, and the experiment was discoutinued. , 


wagers, in constant endeavors to 
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Two days after, on the 25th, the operation of tracheotomy 
was performed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, assisted 7 Mr. Key, 
with the intention of extracting the coin by forceps, if possible. 
Two attempts to do so were made without success. intro- 
duction of the forceps into the windpipe, on the second occa- 
sion, was attended with so excessive a degree of irritation that 
it was felt the experiment could not be continued without im- 
minent danger to life. The incision in the-windpipe was, how- 
ever, kept o by means of a quill or tube, until May 13, by 
which time Mr. Brunel’s strength bad sufficiently recovered to 
enable the original experiment to be repeated. He was again 
strapped to his apparatus; his body was inverted; his back 
was struck gently, and he digtinctly felt the coin quit its place 
on the right side of his chest. The opening in the windpipe al- 
lowed him to breathe while the throat was stopped by the coin, 
and. it thus had the effect to prevent the spasmodic action of the 
glotis. After a few coaghs the coin dropped into bis mouth, 

Mr. Brunel used afterwards to say that the moment when he 
heard the gold piece strike against his upper front teeth was 
perhaps the most exquisite in his whole life. The half-sove- 
reign been in his windpipe for not less than six weeks. 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY: 


PERSONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHERWISE 


The following appeared in a late number of the New York 
“Tribune:”’ 

“A western paper says—‘Eve 
drunken debauchery of our public men. 
ens the fears that muddled Reemterd and boozy Congressmen 
are enacting laws for a Bourbon President to veto.’ e think 
the statement is rather exaggerated; but that habits of: intoxi- 
cation are prevalent among our public men. The fault is with 
ourselves. To elect’a man to office who deliberately are 
drunk is to bring delirium tremens into our legislation, and to 
make the preparation and execution of our laws uncertain,wild 
and spasmodic. Now is the time for the men who really be- 
lieve in the virtue of temperance to shdw their faith by their 
works. Let us resolve to vote for no maffwho has not strength 
enough to resist the temptation of wine.” i 


Republicans and democrats all admit that Gen. Grant drinks 
and many reliable persons assert that they have seen bim pRUNK 
in the streets of Washington. Yet, with the above words from 
thy pen, and these facts known unto thee, dareat thou, O Ho- 
race, say that thou wilt support such -a man if he runneth? O 
Horace, wilt thou be a hypocrite? 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s new book is now going through 
the press in Hartford, and samples of it have been carried 
around by the agents toshow to purchasers. Among the steel 
portraits in it is one of Fred. Douglass. A few days ago the 
agents began to come back, with the assertion (made to the 
pablishers) “that the portrait of Fred Douglass spoils the sale 
of the book.” The publishers consulted Mrs. Stowe, and reques- 
ted that the offensive portrait be taken out. Mrs Stowe firmly 


day brings us tidings of the 
Every day strength- 


refused to allow it to be removed, and it stays there. 
It appears that the misfortunes of the ror Maximilian 
were not destined to terminate at Queretaro. Figaro asserts 


- that be was pnt into a coffin that was too small, and that the 
Emperor of Austria had ordered a magnificent wreath of immor- 
telles from a celebrated house in Paris, which he intended to 
have laid bimself on his brother’s cuffin. The wreath, properly 
packed, and duly despatched by the Eastern Railroad, not only 
never reached its destination, but is nowhere to be found, where- 
upon a trial is to ensue, the Emperor refusing to pay for a cou- 
ronne which never arrived at Vienna. 


The uses of visiting meteors to our sublunary sphere has 
at length been discovered by a French savant, M. Dufour. 
From «a carefnl study of the motions and effects of meteors, he 
has found, among other things, that these bodies scatter pro- 
miscuously in their course a pecniiar dust of oxidized meteoric 
matter, consisting principally of phosphorous in a decomposed 
form bat combined with other elements essential to the growth 
of plants. M. Dafour has calculated that the annnal deposit of 
this fertilizing material is equal to about two cubic yards per 
acre af the earth’s surface. 

It may be some satisfaction to those who dwell with pleasnre 
upon the idea that it is the mission of England to civilize, to 
note that one of the incidental consequences of our invasion of 
Abyssinia is the construction of certain works of masonry at 


& 


Annesley Bay, which are fh themselves a perfect revolution to 
the African mind. Piers, houses, streets have sprung up upon 
the ground where the English forces have landed, and from aij 
the regions within reach of Annesley Bay the natives are flock. 
ing into the town—at present dignified only with the name of 
bazaar—where they can familiarize themselves with Euro 
habits. If, as is most probable, our occupation should not ter. 
minate with the present season, it is inevitable that results 
more important than those which are represented by the rude 
and rom tain 4 architectural and engineering works of an armed 
expedition will arise out of this new contact of the English with 
the African m nd. 


The Paris Exhibition building, which so lately housed not 
_ the art products of the world but its principal potentates, 
and which cost eleven millions of francs, has been sold for one 
million ten thousand. The Emperor would willingly have aj- 
lowed it to stand, but Marshal Niel wanted the ground for the 
reviewing of troops, and the building is to be taken down. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


TO TAKE A FEATHER BED OUT OF A BAT. 


Yes,—actually to pull and shake out enough feathers to make 
a respectably large bed. ‘How is it done?’ Well this is the 
way. Hanging down from the back of a table is a small bag 
packed tight with fiue down. Enongh of the down to make ‘ 
great show when picked out and spread about with the fingers, 
can be packed ina bag small enough to go inside of a hat. 
Having the bag already, the next thing is to get it into the hat 
without being seen. This is effected thus. 

Take the bag in your left hand, keeping it down behind the 
table, and the hatin your right hand. Bring your left hand and 
the bag even with the edge of the table, and immediately place 
the hat over both, and begin brushing it with your right o 
This movement is such a natural one, that it will not be suspec- 
ted. After the brushing iscompleted, withdraw the left hand 
and take hold of the rim of the hat with it. Take the hat to 
wards the owner, as if you were about returning it to him,when 
you suddenly stop, affect surprise, and putting the fingers of 
your right hand in the hat, loose the drawing string of the bag 
and begin to pull out the feathers; work your fingers down 
into them, and bring up a handful and spread them out, and 
they will seem to be thrown up, as if coming from a spring. 
This you continue until the supply is exhausted, by which time 
you will bave seemingly such a quantity as to astouish not only 


the audience bnt yourself, the first time you perform the trick. 


The bag which held the feathers you can take out of the hat at 
any time, by rolling it up and concealing it in your hand 
Brush all the feathers from both inside and outside of the hat, 
return it to the owner with thanks, and bow your acknowledg- 
ments of the applause which you are sure to obtain. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN NETTINQG. 
[OONTINU? D] 
GRECIAN NETTIX | 

Tate to meson, ome Delag nen lary 

sin row arge mes ew take the 
stitch A aenal, but patting the needle 
als throug first ‘hrougt rhe 
draw the firet and finish it. gives 


The 2d sons very email loop, at the side, which net as usual. Re- 


to the 
— mesh. 
row.-—8 mes one plain stitch; then 
LONG TWIST STITCH. 


Do alterna‘ely three rows ot round netting, with « small mesh, and 


‘plain row witn a mesh double the size. 


FRENCH GROUND NETTING. 
tches. 


row—one atit ‘n netting; one with the thread twice round 
the needle (usua.ly called a doubl.- ways treated 
ruw.—Plain neuiing. une stlich being long, and the next short. 
8d row— Make a doabie-s itch and draw the needle entirely trom 
the mesh insert Ke the es hole of the LasT KOW BUT Ors, 
is part of the line of holes before hose Jast made. Take up the fi 
of last row and draw it Sony a that of th Jower row; net it, The 
loop of the last row will also be drawn par:ly through. Net this, 
a very emall stitch, in the odivary way Repeat these two sti 
re The next row is ike the second; the fifth like the third, 
a = a plain stitch is done at the be. inning and end of the row. 
th .ow.—SLort stitch.s are not ne.ted iu the fullowing row. 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOG Y.—No. 7. 


w refresh your recollection of what has been 
ane Tho third and fourth lessons about the cooling cinder, 
the cavity inside, and the melted globule floating at the bot- 


ago pelted globule is supposed to have in it, or about it, 
the means of perpetuating, and even of increasing its burning 
heat. You can imagine that the materials of which the cinder 
is composed, and which lie nearest the bottom, the sides, or the 
roof of the cavity, are more fusible, or more easily melted thaa 
other component parts of it, The consequence of this easier fu- 
sibility will be that the dimensions of the cavity will widen and 


deepen, and that the quantity of melted matter will be greatly 


“tt would depend on the intensity of the heat and the thick- 
ness of the crust, whether the roof above would be worn down 
by melting, would become swelled out, on the surface, or 
whether the entire crust would be cracked through by fissures. 
All melted matter bas a tendency to expand and to rise; accor- 
dingly it acquires an elevating force, which will cause the mass 
that may lie on its surface to swell out in the form of a curve. 
In this process of elevation the heat will produce in the super- 
incumbent matter many cracks and fissures. These wracks are 
never likely to be in right lines, or in perpendicular lines, pa- 
rallel to each other, but they will be rather in directions 
which ifcontinued would join in points or angles. 

Imagine that the crust of the earth were cut through so that 

you could see the face of it, just as you can see the lines in the 
section of a divided lemon. You could then mark the cracks, 
which were made by the intense heat in the first instance before 
the fused matter had acted upon the fissures themselves. The 
body of the crust would appear between the different fissures 
something like wedges the sharp points of which had been 
cut off. 
The burning heat which had produced these fissures will now 
apply its elevating force to the different wedge-shaped masses. 
Some of these wedges present a larger surface to the fire than 
others. The consequence is, that the elevating force of the heat 
will be greater upon those which present the smallest surface 
to it; and will therefore push them up, it may be that those 
wedges which have their smaller ends downwards, will also 
sink a little, until they beeome jammed between the others, and 
that they would descend low enough for the heat to act upon 
them with sufficient force to keep them up. 

The consequence of such a process would be, that the wedge 
shaped masses, whose broader sides are downwards, will be ele- 
vated above the other wedges which have their broader sides 
upwards. The heaved-up surface will then appear uneven and 
rugged; that is the crust of the earth will put on the appearance 
of mountains, table-lands, and valleys. 

On the supposition that, by some means, the elevating power 
of heat be e ther withdrawn, or somewhat suspended, you will 
understand that the masses thus heaved up and cracked, will 
never again fall into their first position in reference to the fis- 
sures. The roof of the cavity will now be formed into a com- 
pact arch, capable pf supporting itself, if the abutments of the 
cavern be strong enough. As soon as the arch would be thus 
formed the heat weeld bexta to melt portions of those wedge- 
shaped masses which were below the rest, this would supply 
the melted lake with additional bulk of matter, while all the 
a mass would be still maintained in a state of fusion or 

uidity. 

When you make further or in the knowledge of lo- 
gical phenomena, you will learn that our imaginary arch has 
not,io many instances,been able to support itself. It is possible 
that the body of the arch was so near the lake of fused matter 
as even to be on its surface, to float upon it, and to be kept up 
by it; or it is possible that certain portions of the arch may 
sink down (to the very bottom] and so form a new support for 
it. The consequence of this breaking down of cértain masses 
Will be that, instead ef one e lake, we shall now have a 
bumber of lakes formed; which will be connected with each 
other by narrow channels, running between the masses that 
have fallen down. These facts are liisstinnt, as they will ma- 

Ny assist you when you come to examine what geologists 
call “faults” in the strata, or to account for the displacement of 
beds on the opposite side of a fault. These beds, or strata, are 
found at unequal depths. , 
t us once more suppose that the heat under the crust of the 
— becomes more intense; that, consequently, the quantity 
ot lelted matter becomes greatly increased, and that the ex- 


Pansive power of heat seeks a vent, it will either avail itself of | 


it will form afresh one. By means of this vent formed through 
the entire crust, the expanding force will throw up the melted 
matter to the surface, where, upon cooling. it will form a hill 
or mountain. By the same elevating power, it will also fill up 
any of the crevices or fissures which the previous action of heat 
may have left in thecrust. 
In cases, where vents are opened from the matter in fusion, 
the melted rock is thrown up into mountains. In other cases 
where the mass of molten rock-is not forced completely thr 
the crust but is injected into the fissures it forms what 
gists and miners call “dikes.”’ 
_ As the melted matter was heaved up to the arched roof of the 
cavity, and as the roof above was cooler than the fused mass 
below, the finid when it came in contact with the roof, would; 


one of the fissures already made, though now partly:closed, or 
| 


while partly altering it, become, in the process of cooling, 
or perhaps vitrified into a hardened rock, and 
would thus 


It is probable that at this day there may be masses of fused 
matter in the process of cooling, at the depth of several miles, 
in some immense cavities arvund the vents of volcanoes and 
that they are forming beds below beds, which increase down: 
wards as they cool and crystallize. These deep formations will 
remain invisible and unknown till either some mighty changes 
in the Earth’s crust, or elevating power from below shall snap 
the crust, and throw up the rocks into the open air. 


ually form a new roof over the matter in fusion. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS: 


FOR APRII. 


On bench lands, and when bottom lands are dry 
enough, trim and clean flower beds. Prune suckers 
from roses, except those wanted for rearing, and care- - 
fully fork in well rotted manure, leaving the ground 
in a prepared state for thorough watering when need-., 
ed. Mend stone walls, and other fences, and under’ 
pin adobie houses where the wet and splash of winter 
have worn them. Sow freely, they are guod 
when bread is scarce. Continue to transplant trees 
of every kind and finish up pruning. The spring is 
early, have sage brush, old straw or hay, or shavings 
convenient, that in case-of a frosty night, material 
may be on hand to create a smoke around trees in 
blossom. Trim strawberry beds and set out new ofies 
if good plants can be obtained. See to silk worm eggs 
in warm weather, and put them in a cool place until 
the mulberry leaves are ready to feed them. - If yeu 
have none already, buy good manure, and apply ito 
your soil, it is means well spent; and prepare neces- 
sary convenience for saving a supply for the next 
year. Sow beet and carrot seed plentifully, and cul- 
tivate the plants faithfully for they contain an abun- 
dance of fattening matter. Prepare lime with old 
brine and dirty salt to be applied on potatoe, aspara- 
gus and onion grounds. Continue to mulch onetearle 
with long or short manure, and also with chips and 
saw dust from the wood yard. Empty vaults of their 
contents, deodorize and prepare to use as a top 
dressing for onions. Sow onion seed on the best 
soil. Gather up ashes, bones, old boots and shoes, 
and scraps of leather and raw hide and bury in the 
vicinity of the roots of trees. Carry away and apply 
the soil as atop dressing, where the 


house have been thrown, and replace it with new [fF 
soil White wash kitchens and bedrooms, and also | 


cellars, especially those under living and sleeping 
rooms. Plow deep, and harrow to an-even surface | 
farming the land with skill and judgment and listen 
not to the man who says “it won’t pay.” 

G. D. Warr. “ | 
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